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UNION    OR   NOT? 


Twenty-one  different  pamphlets  have 
already  been  printed  on  the  fubject  of  aa 
Union ;  I  have  read  them  all  without  being 
fatisfied,  moft  of  them  without  being  con- 
vinced :— let  this  be  my  excufe  for  writing. 

If  ever  a  topic  fell  under  public  difcuffion 
which  demanded  cool  and  deliberate  argu- 
ment, which  mould  be  moft  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  obtrufions  of  Frenzy  and 
Folly,  it  is  this  great  queftion  of  Union  :— 
Frenzy   has  intruded  ; — perhaps  on  reading 

what 


(  4  ) 
what  I  fhall  write,  Folly  may  be  fuppofed 
to  put  in  her  claim. — It  is  not  with  the  ex- 
tatic  oaths  of  a  bedlamite  barrifter,  who 
dares  to  array  his  Creator  as  a  party  in  po- 
litical debate ;  nor  yet  by  the  fimple  abfur- 
dity  of  him,  who  proves  that  a  thing  inju- 
rious to  the  majority  is  ufeful  to  all,  that  fuch 
a  queftion  mould  be  inveftigated.  Neither 
ihould  the  good  or  evil  of  the  queftion  de- 
pend upon  the  partial  effects  which  an  Union 
may  be  expe&ed  to  produce  in  partial  cir- 
cumflances.  It  is  not  whether  Dublin  or 
Deny,  Belfaft  or  Cork,  fhall  be  injured  or 
benefited — diminifhed  or  increafed ;  whether 
the  Bar  fhall  be  profited,  or  the  Clergy  ag- 
grandized ;< — but  whether  the  whole  ifland, 
perhaps  we  fhould  fay  the  whole  empire, 
will  be  likely  to  find  it  a  meafure  of  advan- 
tage,—-that  it  becomes  the  wife  politician  to 
confiden 


It 
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It  is  Swift  I  believe,  who  remarks  of  his 
countrymen,  that  they  "  ufualiy  form  an 
"  opinion  of  every  matter,  long  before  they 
"  know  what  the  matter  is  in  itfelf :" — In 
no  instance  has  his  fagacity  been  better 
evinced  than  in  the  difcuflion  of  this  ques- 
tion. To  fay  that  an  Union  is  bad,  before 
we  know  its  terms,  is  to  fay  that  no  Union 
can  be  good.  This  is  rather  an  hafty  judg- 
ment :■<— for  let  us  fuppofe  In  the  way  of  ar- 
gument, that  an  Union  were  propofed,  by 
which  the  feat  of  Imperial  Government, 
were  to  be  transferred  from  London  to  Dub- 
lin, and  by  which  this  city  were  to  become 
the  Royal  refidence,  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Britifh  Parliament,  &c.  &c,  would  there  be 
a  man  in  fociety  who  could  declare  fuch  an 
Union  difadvantageous    to  Ireland  ? 

How  many  gradations  then  of  Union  are 
there  between  this  of  which  we  have  fpoken, 
(which  would   uncuierHonably  be  of  incal- 
culable 
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.calable  advantage)  and  a  degrading  fubjec- 
tioxi  to  Great  Britain^  which  would  ftrip  us  at 
once  of  all  privilege  and  confequence  ?  How 
many  fteps  mult  there  be  from  this  undeniable 
good,  to  that  which  would  be  flagrantly 
ruinous  ?  How  many  of  the  intermediate 
plans  in  this  defcent,  muft  be  advantageous, 
Iiow  many  of  a  mixed  nature,  before  we 
arrive  at  abfolute  injury  ?  This  I  conceive  to 
be  a,  fuffieient  argument  againft  any  intempe- 
rate condemnation  of  the  project,  until  we 
faiow  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
foiandecL 

May  it  be  hoped  that  \  this  unfortunate 
country  is  at  length  arrived  at  that  waking. 
licnr,  when  the  vifions  of  theory  are  no 
longer  alluring ;  that  our  fad  experience  has 
taught  us  the  lamentable  folly  of  fpeculation, 
■and  the  wicked  abfurdity  of  political  dream- 
ery who,  to  realize  an  idle  fancy  decked 
with   gay    conceits    and    gaudy    metaphors, 

would 
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would  plunge,    as  they    have  before  done, 
this  ifland  into  blood,    for  the  horrible  expe- 
riment of  obferving  her  agonies. 

If  that  time  be  come,  if  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  Union  be  not  on  the  face  of  it  an 
outrage  againft  reafon,  and  if  a  plain  man 
may  ftate  a  few  plain  arguments,  then  may 
I  hope  to  find  a  few  readers,  even  though  I 
venture  fo  late  into  the  difcuffion. 

Men  are  fond  of  talking  of  their  own 
motives  ;  mine  are  few  and  fimple.  By 
the  title-page  I  avow  myfelf  an  Orangeman  % 
thofe  who  know  the  honorable  principles 
of  that  aflbciation,  will  not  fufpecl:  me  of 
hoftility  to  my  King,  my  Country,  or  any 
Clafs  of  my  Fellow-fubjecls  ;  but  while  I 
avow  my  goodwill  to  all,  my  affection  to 
Proteftants,  and  amongfl  Proteftants  to 
Orangemen  in  particular,  is  ardent  and 
fmcere. 

The 
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The  enemies  of  our  aflbciation  have  of 
late  moll  anxioufly  fought  to  engage  us  \n 
this  controverfy  ;  their  anxiety  was  enough 
to  render  us  fufpicious ;  but  when  it  ap- 
peared that  this  anxiety  was  directed  towards 
the  project  of  arraying  us  againft  a  fuppofed 
meafure  of  the  King's  Government,  it 
proved  their  malevolence. 

A  late  meafure,  (I  need  not  mention,  it 
publicly,)  has  rendered  this  malevolence 
abortive ;  and  fo  fairly  has  the  fubject  been 
left  to  difcuffion,  that  amongit  the  deareft 
friends,  we  have  witneffed  the  moft  decided 
diverfity  of  opinion  on  this  political  fubjecl:, 
without  the  flightefl;  tincture  of  unkindnefs. 

Not  to  delay  too  long  from  the  maris 
queilion,  let  me  be  merely  underftood  to 
fpeak  the  fentiments  of  an  individual,  how- 
ever I  may  chufe  to  defignate  myfelf  by  a 

general 
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general  description,    as  one  of  a  fociety  of 
which  it  is  my  pride  to  be  a  member* 

The  Lawyers  have  called  this  Union  an. 
innovation,  and  a  large  majority  of  them 
have  decktred  againft  it  at  this  time  ;*— by  this 
we  are  to  fuppofe  that  they  admit  it  may  be 
a  good  thing  at  another  time. 

This  admifllon  feems  to  grant  every  thing 
as  to  the  principle  of  an  Union,  for  the 
objection  of  time  is  one  which  always  oc- 
curs ;  if  the  country  be  diflurbed^  it  is  aW 
leged  to  be  mifchievous  to  urge  any  momen- 
tous meafure,— -if  it  is  quiet,  it  is  equally  dan- 
gerous to  difturb  its  tranquility  ;  fo  that  in 
fact,  the  objection  of  time  is  like,  the  procras- 
tinating difpofition  of  a  man  who  brings- 
himfelf  to  think  that  every  thing  may  be 
better  done  to-morrow  than  to-day,  when 
it  is  by  indolence,  and  an  averfion  to  trouble 
that  he  is  really  actuated. 

B  But 
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But  this  objection  will  not  weigh  with  the 
wife  and  honeft  paftor,  who  finds  the  dif- 
eafed  prodigal  on  his  bed  of  ficknefs,  worn 
out  with  frantic  debauchery,— he  will  then 
tell  him,  that  the  feafon  of  pain  is  the  feafon 
of  reformation,— that  the  afflictions  with 
which  he  has  been  vifited  mould  excite  him 
to  an  alteration  of  his  conduct, — and  that  in, 
the  calamities  enfuing  from  his  errors,  he 
mould  fee  the  neceffity  of  avoiding  thofe 
errors  in  future :  fuch  would  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  pious  teacher,  and  thus  might 
he  fnatch  from  deftru&ion  the  recovered 
penitent. 

Has  not  Ireland  had  her  feafon  of  cala- 
mity i  Have  not  her  calamities  arifen 
within  herfelf — mall  we  add— from  her  own 
niifconducT:  ?  And  is  not  this  the  moment 
when  an  alteration  of  conducV  fhbuld  be 
determined  upon  ? 

Shall 
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Shall  we  look  to  Wexford,   to  Rofs,   Kil- 

dare,  and  the  long  catalogue  of  promifcuous 

carnage,  to  fpecify    our    calamities, — to  the 

ftreets     of    Dublin  black    with  mournings, 

for  fathers,  hufbands,  children,  and  friends, 

the  vi&ims  of  the  moft  bloody  rebellion  that 

ever    difgraced  human    nature  ? — No,  every 

man  feels  in  his   own  circle,    fomething  to 

deplore ;   the  icy  hand   of  Horror  has  been 

laid  upon  us  all,   and  we  Hill  fhudder  at  the 

[iibi<        %     "    - 
dreadful  recoil edion. 

Whence  have  thefe  calamities  arifen  ?  On 
one  fide  you  will  be  told,  from  the  refufal  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamentary 
Reform— from  -divifions  upon  abftf  acT: 
terms  !  \- — Look  a  little  farther,  and  you  will 
perceive  the  very  original  agitators  of  thefe 
queftions,  confeffing  and  avowing  that- their 
object  was  a  Separation  from  England.-— And 
why  ?  Becaufe,  either  they  defired  a  con- 
nexion  with  France,  or  art  opportunity  of 

putting 
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putting  into  efFecl:,  the  new  principles  of 
that  country.  To  realife  thefe  theories, 
forty  thoufand  lives  have  been  loft,  our 
faireft  diftri&s  have  become  uninhabitable 
deferts,  and  the  country  has  received  a  fhook 
v/hich  for  many  years  it  will  not  recover. 

All  this  from  the  indulgence  of  political 
fpeculation,  from  a  defire  to  new  mould  and 
fafhion  our  Parliament,  and,  turn  our  Confti- 
tution  into  every  ftrange  ihape  into  which  a 
few.  fanciful  men  wimed  to  have  it  tortured. 

To  effect  this  defign,  its  projectors, 
about  feven  years  ago,  began  to  confider 
whom  they  might  employ  as  the  under  la- 
bourers of  their  projecl ;  they  pitched  upon 
the  Trim  Papifts ;  and  no  fmail  pains  were 
taken  to  perfuade  that  clafs  of  people ; 
whofe  prejudices  againft  Proteftants,  care- 
fully nurfed  by  their  priefts,  had  moil  obfli- 

natfly 
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nateiy  held  out  againft  all  the  increafing 
kindnefs.  of  forty  years  ;  that  they  were 
grievoufly  opprefied  by  the  Proteftants,  and 
that  they  (the  projectors)  were  their  only 
friends. 

The  good-natured  Proteftants,  upon  their 
requeft,  granted  them  fome  privileges,  of 
which  their  former  mifconducT:  had  deprived 
them  ;  this  emboldened  the  Papifts, — and 
inilead  of  requefts,  demands  were  made. 

Let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed,  the  hiftory 
of  Ireland  for  that  period,  is  too  complex 
and  tedious  to  be  detailed  by  me  ;  it  is  only 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  from  this  beginning 
came  all  our  misfortunes ;  that  the  politics 
of  Ireland  for  that  period,  have  been  of 
every  motley  colour  and  complexion  :  out 
Parliament  refufing  with  indignation,  Mi 
admitting  with  fervility,  the  increafm^ 
mands  of    Popery, — enacting    ftrong 

.      .  approv 
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approving  weak  meafures,   applauding  a  Pro*- 
teftant,    and  courting  a  Popilh  Lord  Lieute- 
nant— in  fhort, 

"•  Every  thing  by  fits,    and  nothing  long," 

And  this,  while  one  'regular,  fteady,  and  con- 
&HetA  Adininiftratibri  has  directed  the  helm. 
of  Great  Britain,  till  flie  has  attained  a  fitu- 
atlen}  which  makes  her  the  dread  and  envy 
of ,  all  the  world. 

The  Conftitution  of  Ireland  is  the  fame 
.as  that  of  Great  Britain,  one  eftate  of  Par- 
lament  is  the  fame  ;  where  then  are  we  to 
look:  for  this  diverfity  of  conduct,  but  in 
lame  error  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  two 
other  eftates  of  the  Legiflature  ? 

That  error  is  fuppofed  to  exift  in  their 
being,  diftincl:  from,  and  not  connected  .with 
the  two  fimilar  eftates  in  Great  Britain.  It 
Is  truly  :fak!}  that  as  long  as  the  King  of  both 

countries 
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countries  refides  in  Great  Britain,  his  advilers 
for  the  government  of  both  kingdoms  mud 
be  the  fame  perfons  :  the  Conftitution  fup- 
pofes  the  King  to  be  advifed  by  his  Mhiif- 
|ers,  and  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  conceive 
that  his  real  advifers,  immediately  near  his 
perfon,  mail  not  fyave  more  weight  with 
him,  than  his  nominal  advifers,  who  live 
in  Ireland,  and  probably  never  have  an 
audience  above  once  in  a  twelvemonth. 

It  is  alfo  pretty  well  known,  that  the 
King's  Minifters  are  ufually  nominated  by 
the  prevailing  party  in  the  Britifh  Parliament ; 
it  was  fo  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  Lord  Chatham 
and  the  prefent  Mr.  Fox,  who  were  both 
appointed  Minifters,  though  personally  dif- 
iiked  by  their  Sovereign.  Thus  then  nothing 
is  plainer,  (without  any  imputation  of  cor- 
ruption or  intrigue)  than  that  the  King,  un- 
der the  prefent  fyitem,  is  advifed  by  the 
ferv-arits  of  a  Parliament  exclufively  Britifh. 

This 
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This  Miniftei  is  then  fuppofed  to  ad  for 
the  advantage  of  his  own  exclusive  country  ^ 
he  advifes  the  appointment  of  fuch  Lotd 
Lieutenant,  as  fhall  be  mbft  nfeful  for  his 
purpofes,  and  by  that  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  are  ^conducted,-— by  the 
Servant  of  the  Servant  of  the  Britifh  Par- 
liament. Let  us  not  impute  ill  motives  to 
any  men  ;  but  let  us  look  at  the  Irifh  Par- 
liament for  the  laft  twenty  years^  and  we 
fhall  find,  that  though  Lord  Lieutenants 
have  varied,  Parliament  has  never  varied  in 
its  approbation  of  every  one  of  them* 

Suppofe  it  were  otherwife,  what  would  be 
the  eonfequence,  the  Britifh  and  Irifh  Par- 
liaments difagree  j— where  is  their  Umpire  ? 
the  Crown  cannot  interfere,;  the  Grown  is  in- 
deed bound  to  confult  the  good  of  the  empire  ; 
but  I  know  not  any  power,  with  which  it  is 
invefled  to  decide  the  difputes  of  independent 
Legiflatures. 

In 
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In  the  year  1782,  our  gallant  Volunteers 
enforced  the  claim  of  our  Legiflature  to  in- 
dependence, by  their  fervices  to  the  empire 
as  much  as  by  their  remonftrances  in  arms  ; 
but  are  we  to  refort  always  to  a  military  de~ 
cifion  of  our  concerns  with  our  fellow-fub- 
jects  ?  miift  we  wage  our  battle  upon  every 
point  of  political  controverfy  ? 

Two  men,  the  neareft  and  beft  friends, 
fons  of  the  fame  parents,  will  not  always 
perfectly  agree  in  fentiment ; — how  then  can 
two  Legiflatures,  compofed  of  many  men, 
be  expected  always  to  coincide  ?  Indeed  the 
obedience  of  our  Legiflature  has  been  ac- 
counted for,  but  in  a  way  fo  odious,  that 
k  mould  not  be  our  wifh  to  continue  its  con- 
fiftency  at  fo  dear  a  price. 

But  fay  the  democrats,  all  this  argument 
applies  to  Separation  as  well  as  to  Union, 
if  our  prefent  ft  ate  be  bad,   let  us  renounce 

C.  the 
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the  conne&ion  altogether,  rather  than,  &cv 
then  follows  ufually  ,a  good  deal  of  rant  about 
independence  and  imperial  dignity,  which. 
I  look  upon  to  be  pretty  nearly  as  good  ar- 
gument,, as  the  ravings  of  a  maniac  for  his 
ftraw  coronet  and  wooden   fceptre. 

To  anfwer  the  main  objection,  that  the 
argument  goes  to  a  Separation,  let  us  turn 
to  the  confeffion  of  one  of  the  moil  faga- 
cious  traitors  who-  ever  dreamed,  of  that 
project : — he  confeffes>  that  for  many  years 
this  country  muil  be  crippled  by  England  jj 
that  is  to  fay,  that  if  we  feparated  from  Great 
Britain  in  an  hoftile  wayr  we  could  not  fend 
iifhing  boat  out  of  our  harbours  to  catch  a 
herring  for  our  food  :  fuch  an  admiffion, 
qualified  indeed  by  Mr.  Emmet,  with  the 
probable  ruin  of  Great  Britain  at  the  fame 
time,  affords  us  no  great  comfort ;  fociety 
in  affliction  may  ferve  to  alleviate  mifery, 
but    who   would  plunge    into  ruin  for   the 

diabolical 
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diabolical  pleafure  of  feeing  another  fuffer  in. 


company  ? 


But  look  at  the  map  of  Europe,  fee  our 
northern,  eaftern,  and  fouthern  coaft  geogra- 
phically furrounded  by  Great  Britain ;  com- 
pare the  relative  magnitude  of  the  iflands  ; 
examine  then  their  relative  ftrength,  and  fee 
whether  they  are  not  naturally  defigned  for 
connection ;  whether  feparation,  and  the 
poffible  confequence  of  hoftility,  would  not 
fubject  and  deftroy  at  leaft  the  fmaller,  if  in 
the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Emmet's  malignant 
hope,  it  did  not  plunge  both  into  one  com- 
mon  ruin. 

Thefe  are  external  arguments  againft  fepa- 
ration ;  how  many  internal  motives  does  our 
fituation  offer,  for  the  neareft  poflible  con- 
nexion I — I  fay  our,  for  now  I  confider  the 
queftion  as  an  Orangeman— a  loyal  Irifh 
Protectant. 

Six 
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Six  hundred  years  have  now  ...gone-  by, 
fmce  the  firft  intimate  connexion  grew  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland.  For  the  firft 
three  hundred  years,  the  anceftors  of  many 
of  us  fuftained  a  kind  of  colonial  ufurpa- 
tion  againft  the  Irifh  natives.  Arts,  cultiva- 
tion, and  induftry  were  introduced  by  the 
Englifh  ;  the  fettled  property  of  land,  and 
the  dwelling  together  in  towns,  perhaps  as 
much  from  necefiity  as  choice,  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  diftinguifhed  them  from  the  Irifh. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  queftion  the  title  oi 
our  forefathers,  we  may  therefore  admit  that 
the  Irifh  reafonably  confidered  them  as  ufur- 
pers ;  add  to  this  the  rude  and  indolent 
habits  of  the  natives,  the  unfettled  tenure  of 
property,  which  was  fubjecl:  to  daily  parti- 
tion, and  their  roving  mode  of  life,  and  we 
{hall  not  be  furprifed  at  their  aniofttmy.  againft 
the  Englifh  : — the  Ca/hnawaga  is  not  at  this 
day  the  friend  of  the  American  fettler. 

The 
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The  Reformation  in  fome  degree  changed 
the  direction  of  this  animofity,  but  did  not 
abate  its  fury  ;  the  ignorance  of  the  lower 
Irifh  retained  them  under  the  dominion  of 
their  priefts,  the  Englifh  on  the  contrary  be- 
came, generally  fpeaking,  Proteftants, — and 
although  fome  of  the  Englifh  defendants 
continued  Papifts,  and  a  few  of  the  Irifh  be- 
came Proteftants,  yet  the  diftinftion  of  Irifh 
and  Englifh  refolved  itielf  gradually  into  that 
of  Papift  and  Protectant  ;  while  the  rancour  of 
the  former,  whetted  anew  by  fuperftition  and 
bigotry/  raged  as  violently  as  before. 

Hence  did  it  happen,  that  the  fame  hoftile 
difpofition  towards  England,  which  in  Ed?*., 
ward  the  Second's  reign,  urged  them  to  call 
upon  Edward  Bruce  to  be  their  King,  invited 
fucceflively,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Pope, 
James  the  Second,  and  the  French  Diredory, 
to  rend  afurider  the  connection  between  the 
two  iflands  ;   feparation  from  England,   and 

not 
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not  a  diflike  of  foreign  connexion,  was  the 
motive  of  all  thefe  wars,  the  fpring  of  all 
the  mafTacres  which  have  ftained  this  county, 
from  the  bridge  of  Portadown  to  the  ftrands 
of  Wexford. 

In  the  fame  proportion  as  they  have  fought 
this  feparation,  have  they  proved  their  hatred 
of  their  Proteftant  fell ow-fubj  eels.  A  preg- 
nant inftance  of  that  hatred,  faved  this  coun- 
try laft  fummer :  the  northern  DifTenters, 
whom  fpeculatiog  demagogues  had  talked 
Into  rebellion,  and  wheedled  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Papiils,  when  they  found  that  the 
old  perfecuting  fpirit  of  their  new  aflbciates 
-burft  forth  inftantly,  on  their  acquiiition  of 
power ," — when  they  heard  of  the  ciuel  maffa- 
cres  of  Wexford  and  Ennifcorthy,  where 
rebellion  for  a  fhort  time  was  triumphant, 
they  became  affrighted  at  their  own  mifcon- 
duct,  they  awoke  from  their  dreams  of  Re- 
form and  Separation,  and  each  man,  fhocked 

at 
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at  the  atrocities  of  his  allies,  or  fearing  for 
himfelf,  the  infurgents  of  Ulfter  lifteued  to 
the  voice  of  Truth  and  Reafon,  and  quietly 
returned  to  their  looms  and  their  fenfes. 

The  cant  of  liberality  had  been  employed 
to  roufe  thefe  men  into  arms,  confiderations 
of  perfonal  fafety  induced  them  to  return  to 
peace. 

Setting  afide"  then  all  declamation,  -which 
is  only  a  comment  upon  the  cant  of  the  dayf 
let  us  fincerely  afk  ourfelves  as  Protectants, 
could  it  be  poffible  for  us  to  exift  in  this 
iiland  feparate  from  Great  Britain  ?  is  the 
ferocious  fpirit  of  intolerant  Popery  fo  tamed, 
or  fo  likely  to  become  tame,  as  to  fuffer  our 
exiftence  upon  any  terms,  when  Popery 
fhall  be  predominant  ?  and  afTuredly,  fepa- 
rate from  Great  Britain,  the  Proteftants  of 
Ireland  would  at  leaft  be  outnumbered  two  to 
one,  by  their  implacable  enemies, 

This 
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This  then  is  xnf  argument  :  geographi- 
cally, a  feparation  ought  not  to  be  ;  politi- 
cally, it  cannot  be  without  ruin  to  Ireland 
at  leaft ;  and  practically,  for  the  Proteftant 
intereft  I  hope  it  may  never  be.  So  that  the 
arguments  drawn  from  our  prefent  fituation, 
apply  to  an  Union,  and  not  to  that  which 
ought  not  or  cannot  take  place, — a  Sepa- 
ration. 

Having  looked  at  our  prefent  fituation  in 
theory,  let  us  fee  what  it  is  in  practice* 

The  nature  of  a  free  Government  always 
requires  party  in  the  ftate.  Britifh  parties,  a§ 
they  are  immediately  in  the  feat  of  Empire, 
mull  bufy  themfelves  about  imperial  con- 
cerns ;  all  this  is  proper,  and  ferves  to  checl> 
the  Minifter  ;  but  the  mifery  of  it  is,  that 
we  have  in  this  country,  minor  branches  of 
the  fame  parties,  and  not  having  imperial 
concerns  to  meddle  with,  the   whole   force 

of 
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ef  Britifh  fa&ion,  is,  by  proxy,  dire&ed 
in  our  Parliament,  againft  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  what  Mr. 
Fox  ufed  to  utter  at  Weftminfter,  his  tele- 
graph, Mr.  Grattan,  was  always  found  to 
exactly  copy,  however  inappofite  or  mif- 
chievous  to  Ireland. 

To  counteract  this  evil,  the  Britifh  Minif- 
ter  fends  over  various  Governors,  as  he 
finds  the  confufion  increafing  in  this  country, 
at  one  time  we  have  Lord  Weftmorland 
encouraging  and  fupporting  the  Prcteflant 
intereft,-— at  another,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  with 
Mr.  Grattan  exalting  the  Papifts  ;  then  again, 
Lord  Camden  fupporting  the  Coriftitution, 
and  Mr.  Grattan  in  a  rage,  fetting  the  Houfe 
on  fire  beeaufe  he  is  turned  out;  and  laftly 
we  have  had  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  an  head 
foil  :of  his  own  opinions,  attempting  to 
govern,  all  the  complicated  interefts  of  the 
country,-   without    enquiring     into    one   of 
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them,  difcouraging  and  difarming  the  Pro- 
teftant Yeomanry  who  have  faved  Ireland, 
affronting  the  firft  men  in  the  land  for  ac- 
quitting a  Proteftant  Yeoman,,  accufed  by  a 
perjured  rebel ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fending 
an  avowed  traitor,  Mr.  Sampfon*  into  exile — 
exile  !  to  Lifbonyr— and  another,  (Mr.  Garret 
Byrne)  who  has  laid  wafte  the  whole-  county 
of  Wicklow,  burned  the  Proteftant  village 
of  Hacketftown  to  the  ground,,  and  maf- 
facred  every  Proteftant,  man,,  woman,  and 
child  whom  he  found in  the  conntry,  to 
refide  at  Stowe,  in  Buekinghamfhire,  the 
Paradife  of  England,,  the  retreat  of  the  pa- 
triot Cobham.  Will  any  one  fay  that  thefe 
things  would  have  happened,  were  there  one 
Irifh  Legiflator  to  ftand  up  at  Weftmiufter, 
and  tell  thefe  things  to  the  people  of  England*. 
It  has  been  faid,  and  idly  laid,  that  the 
people  of  England  are  indifferent  about  the 
Proteftant  ictereft;  it  is  not  fo  ;  the  terrible 
convulfions  of  178:0*   prove  that  their  appre- 

henfions 
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henfions  on  that  ground  are  even  too 
acute  ;  and  furely  the  Imperial  Parliament 
would  not  tamely  fufTer  the  difcouragement 
of  that  mtereft:  in  Ireland,  it  would  not  leave 
thofe  who  had  fried  their  blood,  and  loft  their 
dearer!  friends,  their  properties  and  their 
homes,  in  defence  of  the  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  to  fit  down  in  comfortlefs 
poverty,  to  compare  their  lot  with  that  of 
rebels,  and  to  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
treafon  had  the  advantage. 

It  will  be  faid  that  our  own  Legiflature 
will  be  equally  alive  to  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Loyalists.  Alas,  I  fear  not ;  in  the  very 
fame  Houfe  of  Commons,  which,  with 
certainly  no  great  degree  of  enthnfiafm, 
granted  a  fcanty  pittance  to  fave  the  Loyalifts 
from  famine,  we  have  heard  a  propofal  gravely 
made  and  ferioufly  attended  to,  even  during 
the  rage  and  fury  of  rebellion,  for  rebuilding 
ihe  houfes  of  Rebels,  which  had  been 
$     •  deftroyed 
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deftroyed  in  the  conteft  excited  by  their  own 
reftlefs  malignity. 

It  is  indecent  as  well  as  unkind,  to  fpeak 
harfhly  of  any  number  of  men  ;  but  Le^ifla- 
tors  are  but  men,  and  their  conduct  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  ten 
years.     Who  can  be  fure  that  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam  may  not  foon  return,  with  full  powers 
for  his  friends  ;    the  Proteftants  are    already 
faithful,  no  difcouragement  can  pervert  them, 
they  cannot,   if    they    would,    be    traitors ; 
kindnefs  may  attach  tfye  rebel,  he  may  be  won 
from  his  treafons,  and  if  a  little  indulgence 
in  his  prefent  irregularities,  may  fecure  the 
friendfhip  of  one  who  may  hereafter  be  your 
inafter,     every   wife   man  will   wink  at  his 
follies.     Such  may  be  the   reafoning   of  an 
Irifh  Senator,  in  Dublin,  fuch  could  not  be 
his  motive  at  Weftminfter. 

I  find 
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1  End  I  have  got  deeper  into  this  difcuffion 
tlian  I  intended  ;  but  if,  from  what  I  have 
faid,  that  which  I  firmly  believe  is  proved, 
that  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  Proteftants  to 
have  an  Union,  in  preference  to  the  prefent 
fyftem,  my  labour  is  not  thrown  away. 

Looking  on  the  Proteftants  as  the  nation, 
as  they  are  the  Legiflative  Body,  and  confi- 
dering  their  advantage  from  an  Union  as 
certain,  let  us  examine  one  or  two  objections. 

The  firft  and  moft  formidable  certainly  is, 
that  by  an  Union  the  number  of  Abfentees 
would  be  encreafed  ;  but  this  I  think,  will 
not  happen.  We  have  very  few  abfentees  at 
prefent,  who  have  feats  in  the  Irifh  Houfe 
of  Commons,  and  thofe  few  reprefent 
boroughs ;  and  the  reafon  is  obvious :  to 
carry  an  election  for  a  county  or  great  town^ 
a  man  muji  be  a  refident,  he  mult  be  a  man 
well  known,  he  mult  have   property  in  the 

diftria, 
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diflrict,    and  he    inuft    be   always   active   to 
iecure  his  ele&ion,  or  he  will  be  turned  out 
by  fome  more  a&ive  reiident : — k    is  under- 
liood  that,    of  the  hundred  members  who  are 
intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  Imperial  Le- 
giflature,    none   will  reprefent  boroughs  ;   fo 
that  none  will  be  returned  but  perfons  whom 
neceffity  will  make  refjdents,   except  during 
the  fefHons  of  Parliament, — and  during  that 
time,    they    are  now    as   much  abfentees   in 
Dublin  from    the   places    they  reprefent,     as 
they   would  be  at  Weftminfter.     Almoft  the 
fame    might  be  faid  of  the  portion  of  Peers 
returned  to  Parliament : — the    electing  Peers 
will,  at  lead  the  majority  .of  them,   refide  at 
home,    and  their  Reprefentatives  will   proba- 
bly  find   it    their   intereft   to  cultivate    their 
e lectors,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Commoners. 

It  is  faid  that  Dublin  will  be  injured  :— - 1 
fliould  fuppofe  not,  and  I  am  difinterefted  in 
xhe  fuppofition,  for  all   the  property  I  have 

or 
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or  hope  to  have,  is  in  houfes  in  this  city.  If 
appears  to  me  that  Dublin  will  fufFer  no  Eofs, 
except  that  of  hearing  Parliamentary  debates, 
and  being  agitated  by  perpetual  factions  : 
Edinburgh,  with  fewer  advantages,,  has  ab- 
folutely  doubled  hi  extent,  and  in  elegance 
encreafed  thirty  fold  from  the  Union  ;~ -and 
though  it  is  argued,,  in  oppofltion  to  this, 
that  other  cities  of  Europe  have  encreafed  in 
theJame  proportion  in  that  time,  yet  the  fa£t 
is,  that  not  even  London  has,  in  the  fame 
time,  made  proportionate  advances  to  im- 
provement :  Dublin,  as  a  fea-port,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Ireland,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  inland  navigation  and  maritime 
intercQurfe,  mufl  ever  enjoy  a  great  portion 
of  the  commerce,  of  Ireland  ;  as  the  point 
moil  convenient  to  Great  Britain,  Dublin 
muit.  be  always  a  port  of  considerable  paf« 
fags  between  the  countries  ^  and  as  the  Seat 
of     internal    Government,     the    Courts    of 

Juftice.. 
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Juftiee,   &c.  &c.    muit  always  have  a  bene- 
ficial intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  Ireland. 

Nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  that 
the  Bar  would  oppofe  the  meafure  ;  like  the 
filver-fmiths  of  Ephefus,  they  would  na- 
turally cry  out — "  for  by  this  craft  they 
live," — but  in  the  fame  proportion  that  they 
declare  againft  the  meafure,  infomuch  muft 
it  be  of  advantage,  for  excluding  from  tiie 
Legiflature,  men  who  are  accuftomed  to 
fpeak  and  argue,  without  feeling  any  con- 
viction upon  the  fubjecl:,  and  acTing  only 
from  the  fordid  confideration  of  their  hire, 
is  furely  one  ftep  towards  the  purity  of  Par- 
liament. 

-.-.  For  mftance, — the  Evening  Poft  reports, 
that  one  Counfellor  Plunket  fpoke  violently 
at  the  Bar  Meeting  againft  an  Union.-— I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  young  man,  but 
as   it  feems  to  me  to  be  a  cafe  in  point,  I 

will 
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will  make  free  with  his  name:  he  is,  I  hear, 
a  promifing  young  Barrifler,  who  had  made 
fome  progrefs  in  his  profeffion,  until  he  was 
recommended  to  the  electors  of  the  borough 

Charlemont,  by  the  Earl  of  C ; — ,  and 

by  them  chofen  to  fit  in  Parliament ;  now, 
iri  downright  gratitude,  he  will  do  exactly  as 

the  Earl  of  C- — 2 directs  him,  and  being 

a  Lawyer,  he  will  readily  bring  his  mind  to 
think  as  his  patron  does,  fo  that  in  fad,  he 
is  but  the  noble  'Earl's  proxy  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons ; — would  it  not  be  better  for 
this  country,  to  have  an  unlearned  country 
gentleman  in  his  place,  who  would  have  an 
opinion  of  his  own.     •    .  . 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  thirty-two  Barris- 
ters who  fupported  the  Union,  were  the 
affiftant  Barrifters  of  the  thirty-two  coun- 
ties ;  now  this  feems  to  be  an  argument  of 
their    being   the   only    difmterefted    parties 

E'  -'pre-fent. 
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prefent,  for  by  Law  the  Afliftant  Barn-fliers 
are  incapable  of  fitting  in  Parliament,  while 
all  the  majority  have  a  capacity  of  being; 
elected,  of  wh  ich  they  will  be  deprived  by 
an  Union. 

But  the  oppofers  of  the  Union  will  fay, 
the  interests  ©f  the  two  iflands  are  diftinet, 
and  fometimes  contrary ;  mould  our  Parlia- 
ment be  merged  in*  that  of  Great  Britain^ 
the  Britifh  Reprefentatives  will  be  aTways 
able  to  overbear  by  their  numbers,  the  in- 
terefts  of  Ireland." 

What  is  this  but  urging  the  difeafe  as  a* 
reafon  for  not  taking  the  remedy  :  the  mi£- 
chief  now  exifting  is,  that  the  interefts  of 
the  two  countries  are  diilincl  and  contrary  -y 
but  by  an.  Union,  it  is  defigned  to  confoli- 
date  and  incorporate  them.  Suppofe  the- 
Imperial  Legiflatures  to  be  the  fame,  the  in^ 
terefts   of    Ireland    returning  one    hundred 

Members^ 
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Members,  would  be  no  more  unequally  fup- 
ported  againft  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  than 
thofe  of  Middlefex  returning  eight  Mem- 
bers now,  are  againft  the  interefts  of  Corn- 
wall which  returns  forty-four, — and  for  this 
reafon,  that  the  interefts  of  the  two  coun- 
tries would,  by  the  Union,  be  as  much 
identified  as  thofe  of  Cornwall  and  Middlefex. 

The  only  diverfity  of  interefts  which  can 
remain,  would-be  one  for  the  advantage  of 
Ireland,  and  it  will  be  found  in  rating 
the  proportion  of  taxes  :  fuch  has  been 
the  advantage  derived  by  Scotland  from 
the  Union,  that  while  Ireland  furnifhed 
a  million  yearly  of  taxes,  Scotland  has  paid 
but  -£.700,000;  becaufe,  by  the  treaty  of 
Union,  Scotland  never  can  be  charged  at  an 
higher  rate  than  (I  think)  one  fortieth  of 
the  taxation  of  England.  The  advantage  to 
Ireland  will  be,  that  her  proportion  of  taxes 
will  be  rated,  at  a  time  when  England  is 
#feg  taxed 
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taxed  perhaps  at  her  higheft,  and  Ireland  la 
but  very  moderately  burdened ;  fo  that  taking 
it  at  the  fcale  of  the  prefent  day,  Ireland  never 
may  be  liable  to  pay,  (however  well  her 
Jleprefentatives  may  be  difpofed  to  tax  her), 
more  than  about  one-twentieth  pf  the  annual 
taxation  of  fhe  Empire, 

National  Pride  oppofes  the  Union — Na- 
tional Pride  might  be  induced  to  fupport  it, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  fince  the  Scotch 
TJnion,  many  of  the  firft  Minifters  of  the 
Empire  have  been  taken  from  Scotland  : — ? 
Stair,  Argyle,  Mansfield,  Stormont,  Dun- 
das,  have  filled  Seats  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
directed  the  concerns  of  the  Empire, — and 
why  ? — -becaufe  their  talents,  difplayed  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  on  Imperial  fuhjectss 
v  have  advanced  them  to  fituations,  to  which 
even  greater  talents  in  a  local  Legiilature, 
could  not  have  afpired  ;  and  is  not  this  a 
theatre  for  national  pride  to  emulate  ?  is  not 

Irifn 
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Irifh  genius  equal  to  the  talk  of  Imperial 
.Government  I — the  names  of  Burke,  Sheri- 
.dan,  Barre,  all  anfwer  the  queflion  ;  where 
would  we  have  heard  of  them  had  they  re~ 
mained  at  home  to  wrangle  in  the  little  infan- 
tine fquabbl.es  of  a  local  Legiflature  ? — * 
would  Grattan  have  been  known  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  Europe,  but  for  his  converfailons 
with  Nelfon  and  Hughes. 

Of  the  numerous  treatifes  written  againft 
an  Union,  I  am  pleaied  to  fee,  that  by  faf 
the  greater  proportion  are  avowed  by  Barris- 
ters, and  tbiit  if  we  may  believe  report,  very 
few  of  the  remainder  have  been  written  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  Four  Courts  :  I  am  glad 
I  fay,  becaufe  the  public  fentiment  on  their 
obvious  intereft,  had  anticipated  the  Lawyers' 
attack  ;  it  was  eafy  to  guefs  that 
when  fixty-three,  more  than  one-fifth  of 
pur  Houfe  of  Commons,  were  Bar-rifterss 
fhat  there  mull  have  been,  (without  counting 

expectants J 
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expectants)  at  leaft  fo  many  enemies  to 
the  removal  of  the  Legiflature  to  any  dif- 
tance  from  the  Four  Courts.  But  the  intem- 
perance with  which  fome  of  thefe  Gentlemen 
have  written,  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
men  of  their  information  and  rank  in  life; 
it  is  too  much  in  the  ftrain  of  that  practice 
which  has  fo  much  injured  Ireland, — the 
practice  of  exciting  popular  outcry,  and  af- 
fixing popular  odium  upon  thofe  who  dare 
to  oppofe  the  wiihes  or  the  interefts  of  the 
Demagogue. — It  is  of  the  fame  complexion 
with  that  fyftem  which  hallooed  Caftle-hack 
and  Informer  againft  every  man  who  dared 
to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  treafon  by  argu- 
ment, or  to  reveal  its  practices  by  evidence  : 
yet  in  what  fiate  would  this  country  have 
been,  but  for  the  vigorous  fagacity  of 
Duigenan,  or  the  coRfcientious  repentance 
of  Reynolds. 

1  have 
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I  h&vr  faid,  and  I  believe  fmcerely,  that 
it  is  the  wifh  of  the  enemies  of  the  Orange- 
men, to  urge  them  forward  to  an  oppofition 
of  this  meafure  of  an  Union ;  and  I  renew 
my  entreaties,  that  my  Brethren  will  balance 
the  queftion  fairly,  and  examine  well  their 
own  motives,  before  they  plunge  into  fuch 
conduct ;  for  my  part  it  would  be  fufficient 
for  me  to  fee  the  part  taken  by  a  Democrat  to 
decide  me  to  act  in  direct  oppofition  ;  the 
chances  that  I  would  be  right,  wmild  almoft 
outweigh  my  own  conviction  to  the  contrary* 

Obferve  what  their  conduct  has  been  : 
Three  feveral  meetings  have  been  held  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  not  a  fingle  decifion 
yet  made,  until  they  {hall  fee  the  part  we 
may  take,  and  by  throwing^  themfelves  into 
the  oppolite  fcale,  overbear  us  by  their  num- 
bers,— let  us  difappoint  them. 

One 
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One  of  their  body  affedting  to  fupport  an 
Union,  has  publifhed  a  work  filled  with  the 
grofleft  and  molt  unqualified  calumnies  againfl 
the  Orange  inftitution  : — Let  us  not  be  urged 
by  this  attack,  to  oppofe  even  the  Go- 
vernment which  fuftains  and  patronifes  the 
Author  of  that  book.  It  took  a  lapfe  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  before  an  Au- 
thor could  be  found  (the  Roman  Catholic  Dr. 
Currie)  to  deny  the  Popifh  rebellion  and 
maflacres  of  1641, — thofe  of  1798  have 
been  denied  within  four  months  after  their 
exiftence  by  Dr.  Mc  Kenna.  Five  and 
twenty  Popifh  Priefls  (by  his  own  ad- 
miflion*)  marching  at  the  head  of  a  Popifh 
army,  form  no  proof  that  that  the  Papifts 
were  concerned  in  the  rebellion ;  we  might 
admit  what  he  has  afferted,  had  a  fingle  Pro- 
teftant  Clergyman  been  found  in  the  flighteft 
degree  connected  with  the  horrors  of  laft 
Summer. 

Perhaps 


Perhaps  this  is  nofr^he  plan  or  the  time  to 
difcufs  this  queftion  ;  I  only  fpeak  of  it,  in 
order  to  give  due  eftimation  to  Mr.  Mc  Ken- 
ya's afTertions  with  ifpect  to  Orangemen  ;  it 
would  require  more  time,  more  patience, 
perhaps  more  temper  than  the  prefent  times 
allow ;  it  would  require  the  agonizing  recol- 
lection of  the  laft  fix  months  to  be  recalled 
to  view,  it  would  require  the  volumes  of 
evidence  on  the  fubjecl:  fupprefTed  by  Autho- 
rity, and  it  would  require  a  leifure  and  ability 
which  are  equally  out  of  my  reach  and  ex- 
pectation. 

On  the  fubjecl:  of  an  Union,  I  have  given 
my  opinion.  Obfcnre  as  I  am,  it  is  of  little 
jconcern  to  me,  what  motives  may  be  attri- 
buted, or  what  credit  given  to  my  arguments  ; 
they  are  a  weight  taken  off  my  own  mind,  in 
being  thus  laid  before  the  Public  :  if  they  are 
juft  as  they  are  candid,  I  hope  they  may  have 

F  weight ; 
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weight  ;  if  they  are'  ii)££^clufive  and  dan- 
gerous, I  tfuft  they  wif  meet  witjh.  the  ne- 
glect they  deferve,'  1  \" 
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